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Notes. 


HAZLITTIANA. 
I.—NORMAN COURT. 


Wiu1aM Hazrirrt is at length coming into 
his own. He once wrote of authors that 
“we pay them easily with contempt while 
living, and with an epitaph when dead.” 
To some extent this was true in his own 
case; but Gifford probably has forgotten 
his hatred of Hazlitt by this time, and the 
personalities of Blackwood’s have long lost 
their sting so far as Hazlitt is concerned. 
He is no longer considered with contempt ; 
and even his original epitaph of forty-one 
lines has been replaced by one of few and 
suitable words. 

Some day, from out the group of Hazlitt 
students, will come one with a life of his 
hero which shall be just yet sympathetic, 
appreciative but reasonable, in which we 
shall see the man freed from the cobwebs 
of misrepresentation and_ half-truths, his 
individuality clearly defined, and the results 
of his ill-health and consequent peevishness 
treated with tact and discrimination. Even 
his susceptibility to the charms of the 
opposite sex shall have due consideration, 


and the question of temperament and cir- 
cumstances shall not be forgotten. And all 
through this satisfying estimate of William 
Hazlitt, to which we look forward, shall 
run like a golden thread the remembrance 
of Lamb’s confession :— 

“*T should belie my own conscience if I said less 
than that I think W. H[azlitt] to be, in his natural 
and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest 
spirits breathing......I think I shall go to my grave 
without finding, or expecting to find, such another 
companion.” 

Meanwhile, some trifling errors current 
in the world of letters might be corrected. 
For instance, there is the story of Hazlitt’s 
infatuation for the heiress of Norman Court, 
which may be briefly stated. Before his 
marriage to Sarah Stoddart, of Salisbury, 
and his consequent settlement in the neigh- 
bouring village of Winterslow in 1808, 
Hazlitt had made the acquaintance of the 
Hon. Charles Windham, the owner of 
Norman Court, near Winterslow, where he 
lived with his only daughter, the heiress 
to the estate, with whom Hazlitt fell in love. 
Such a connexion was not looked upon with 
favour by the lady’s friends, and Miss Wind- 
ham was afterwards married to Charles 
Baring Wall. M.P., who thus became 
possessed of the Norman Court property. 
With such a story is connected a certain 
kindness (?) mentioned by Hazlitt’s son in 
1836. It appears that Charles Baring Wall, 
when he heard that Hazlitt, having parted 
from his wife, was staying at Winterslow 
Hutt, offered him “a home at Norman 
Court, unrestricted and unintruded upon.” 

It is generally considered that Hazlitt’s 
fine apostrophe to the woods of Tuderley 
contains direct reference to his Norman 
Court romance. The passage, to be found 
in the ‘ Table-Talk’ essay ‘ On the Past and 
Future,’ written in 1820, is as follows :— 

“Ye woods that crown the clear lone brow of 
Norman Court, why do I revisit ye so oft, and feel 
a soothing consciousness of your presence, but that 

our high tops waving in the te recall to me the 
ours and years that are for ever fled, that ye renew 
in ceaseless murmurs the story of long-cherished 
hopes and bitter disappointment, that in your soli- 
tudes and tangled wilds I can wander and lose 
myself as I wander on and am lost in the solitude 
of my own heart ; and that as your rustling branches 
give the loud blast to the waste below—borne on 
the thought of other years, I can look down with 
a goer anguish at the cheerless desolation which I 
eel within! Without that face pale as the prim- 
rose, with hyacinthine locks, for ever shunning and 
for ever haunting me, mocking my waking thoughts 
as in a dream, without that smile which my heart 
could never turn to scorn, without those eyes, dark 
with their own lustre, still bent on mine, and draw- 
ing the soul into their liquid mazes like a sea of 
love, without that name trembling in fancy’s ear, 
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without that form gliding before me like Oread or | 
Dryad in fabled groves, what should I do, how pass 
away the listless leaden-footed hours? Then wave, 
wave on, ye woods of Tuderley, and lift your high 
tops in the air; my sighs and vows i by your | 
mystic voice breathe into me my former being, and 
enable me to bear the thing Iam !” 


Pulsating as this passage is with wild 
lament, considered dispassionately it resolves 
itself into nothing other than the poetic 


outpouring of a sensitive mind revelling | 


in an englamoured past. One need not 
necessarily read into it any specific Miss 
Windham. 

Now, Hazlitt we know to have been 
foolish enough in at least one of his love- 
affairs, but I cannot think of him as so 
entirely destitute of manliness as to have 
wandered, “mooning about,” in the woods 
of Norman Court, playing the part of a 
disconsolate lover under the very eyes not 
only of the object of his affection, but also 
of the successful suitor of her own social 
rank to whom she was wedded. And it 
seems improbable that the husband of the 
woman loved by Hazlitt should have 
proffered the rejected lover a share of the 
home of himself and his wife. 

As I grew to question the story, I sought 
for evidence for or against. First, I looked 
for the record of the Windham ownership 
of Norman Court, to get at the approximate 
date of Hazlitt’s infatuation, and the fol- 
lowing is what I found :— 

In 1700 the estate of Norman Court was 
the property of Richard Whithed, whose 
daughter Mary married Alexander Thistle- 
thwayte (b. 1686, d. 1728). 

In 1733 Richard Whithed, son of the 
above-named Richard, died, and the estate 
passed to his nephew, Francis Thistle- 
thwayte (b. 1719, d. 1751), who assumed 
the name of Whithed. 

His successor was his brother the Rev. 
Robert Thistlethwayte, D.D. (b. 1720, 
d. 1767), of Norman Court, Hants, and 
Conduit Street, London. 

On his death, his son Robert Thistle- 
thwayte (b. 1755, d. 1803) succeeded to the 
estate. 

Next came Thomas Thistlethwayte, son 
of the last named, who, in 1807, sold the 
property to Charles Wall (b. 1756, d. 1815), 
whose wife was Harriet (b. 1768, d. 1838), 
eldest daughter of Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 

Charles Wall was succeeded by his only 
child, Charles Baring Wall (b. 1795), who 
died, unmarried, in 1853, the estate then 
passing into the possession of the family of 
his mother, the Barings. 


1853 is a matter of modern history, and 
unnecessary to record here in connexion 
with Hazlitt, who died in 1830. 

Thus, as readers will see, the story as. 
we have it of Hazlitt?’s Norman Court love- 
affair fails for the following reasons :-—— 

1. No Windhan, with an only daughter as. 
heiress, ever possessed Norman Court. 

2. Charles Baring Wall not only did not 
marry Miss Windham, the heiress of Norman 
Court, but lived and (as a matter of course): 
died unmarried. 

3. Instead of acquiring Norman Court 
through marriage, Charles Baring Wall 
inherited it from his father. 

To any one determined to weave some 
Hazlitt romance round Norman Court and its. 
Tuderley woods the following data are. 
offered :— 

In October, 1803, when Robert Thistle- 
thwayte of Norman Court died, he left an 
only daughter, Elizabeth, then eighteen 
years of age, who died unmarried in 1837. 
In this same October, 1803, Hazlitt was. 
in his twenty-sixth year and an_ itinerant 
portrait - painter, having returned nine 
months previously from Paris and his art 
studies in the Louvre. 

In September, 1803, Mary Lamb advised 
Sarah Stoddart of Salisbury (afterwards 
Hazlitt’s wife) to “drop all correspondence: 
with William ” (Hazlitt). 

In 1807 the Thistlethwaytes sold Norman 
Court, and in May, 1808, Hazlitt, having 
married Sarah Stoddart, settled at Winters- 
low, within sight of the “ waving” woods 
of Norman Court. 

From the autumn of 1818 to the end of 
his life, Hazlitt, when he needed rest, used 
to take up his abode at the ‘‘ Pheasant ” Inn, 
Wintersiow Hutt, where he wrote some of 
his best: essays. J. Rocrers 


LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 
(See ante, p. 1.) 


26. Wilkes and Waithman Obelisks, Lud- 
gate Circus.—The former commemorates: 
John Wilkes, Lord Mayor of London in 
1775; and the latter was erected to the 
memory of Alderman Waithman on 25 June,. 
1833. 

27. Statues on Holborn Viaduct.—Each 
of the four external abutment piers of the: 
Viaduct supports a block of polished granite: 
continued up so as to form a pedestal. On 
each of these is a bronze statue, which thus 
appears to be surmounting the parapet of 


The occupation of Norman Court since 


the bridge. They represent (a) Fine Art, 
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(b) Science, (c) Agriculture, (d) Commerce. 
At each of the four angles of the bridge are 
stone staircases surmounted by lofty build- 
ings, and in a niche facing the roadway on 
each of these buildings stands a stone statue. 
These represent (S.W.) FitzAlwyne, first 
Lord Mayor of London; (S.E.) Sir Thos. 
Gresham; (N.W.) Sir Wm. Walworth ; 
(N.E.) Sir Hugh Myddelton. The Holborn 
Viaduct was built in 1867. and opened for 
foot passengers on 14 Oct. It was inau- 
gurated by Queen Victoria on 6 Nov., 1869. 

' 28. Statue of Prince Albert, Holborn 
Cireus.—This equestrian statue, which cost 
2,000/., was presented to the City of London 
by Mr. Charles Oppenheim. Unveiled 9 Jan. 
1874. 

29. Statue of Queen Elizabeth, St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West, Fleet Street.—This statue 
formerly occupied a niche on the western 
side of Lud Gate. On the removal of the 
gate in 1760 the statue was presented to 
Alderman Sir Francis Gosling, who six 
years afterwards caused it to be placed at 
the east end of the church of St. Dunstan. 
In December, 1829, the old church was 
demolished, and the materials sold by 
auction. The statue of Queen Elizabeth 
realized 167. 10s., and in May, 1839, was 
It 


again set up in the church precincts. 
now occupies a niche above the doorway 
of the parochial schools, east of the principal 
entrance to the church. 

30. Temple Bar Memorial, Fleet Street.— 
This marks the site of Temple Bar, the last 


of the old City gates. It cost about 11,5501., 
and was inaugurated by Prince Leopold on 
8 Nov., 1880. Temple Bar was demolished 
in 1878-9, and in June, 1887, the materials 
were presented by the Corporation to Sir 
Henry Meux, who caused them to be erected 
in the following year at the entrance to 
Theobalds Park, Cheshunt, Herts. 

31. Statue of Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Strand.—This statue stands at the junction 
of Aldwych with the Strand, on the west 
side of St. Clement Danes Church. It 
was unveiled by Mr. John Morley, in the 
absence through illness of Earl Spencer, on 
4 Nov., 1905. 

32. Eleanor Cross, Charing Cross Railway 
Station.—The original cross was destroyed 
by order of the Long Parliament in 1647. 
The present structure was erected at the 
expense of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company in 1865, and purports to be in all 
possible respects a replica of the cross 
erected by Edward I. near the spot some 
550 years previously. 

33. Statue of Charles I., Charing Cross.— 


The story of this statue is too well known 
to require recapitulation. It was cast in 
1633, and after a period of vicissitude was. 
erected in its present position in 1678. The 
original plinth of Portland stone was re- 
moved in 1856, and a slightly higher one of 
granite inserted. Both as a work of art 
and as an historical relic this is one of the 
most notable statues in London. 

34. Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square.— 
Erected in 1840-43 at a cost of nearly 
40,0007. The money was found partly by 
subscriptions and partly by a Government 
subsidy. The statue was raised to the 
summit on 3 and 4 Nov., 1843. Landseer’s 
four colossal lions were not placed in position 
at the base of the column until 1868. 

35. Statues of (a) Sir Henry Havelock,. 
(b) Sir Chas. Napier, (c) George IV., and 
(d) General Gordon, Trafalgar Square.— 
(a) Erected by public subscription in 1861. 
(6) Erected by public subscription in 1857. 
(c) Cost 9,000 guineas, provided by a Parlia- 
mentary grant. Originally intended for the 
summit of the Marble Arch. Allocated to 
its present position in 1844 (see 10S. iii. 448 ;. 
vii. 66). (d) Erected in 1888. 

36. The Fountains, Trafalgar Square.— 
These were an afterthought to the original 
plan of the square. They were opened 
to the public on 5 April, 1845. 

37. Statue of George III., Cockspur 
Street.—Erected by public subscription at 
a cost of 4,000. Unveiled by the Duke of 
Cumberland, as proxy for King William IV., 
3 Aug., 1836. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


‘THE BOOKSELLER,’ 1858-1908. 
(Concluded from p. 86.) 


Tue Jubilee number contains an article 
on ‘Some of the Great Houses,’ Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. heading the list. The 
business was founded by Mr. Benjamin 
Crosby, who was the first of the London 
booksellers to travel for orders. In 1814,. 
owing to ill-health, he was forced to retire, 
and disposed of the business to his two 
assistants, Simpkin and Marshall. His 
nephew, Mark Lockwood, remained with 
the new firm, becoming a partner in 1835. 
Six years previous to this Mr. J. Miles had 
joined when Simpkin retired. Marshall also 
retired in 1854. In 1889 a change took place 
in the firm, two other great wholesale dis- 
tributing houses being broughtin—Hamilton, . 
Adams & Co. and W. Kent & Co. 
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In 1724 Thomas Longman founded the 
well-known house that bears his name. 
The firm of Rivington, which was founded 
in 1711, was incorporated with Longmans 
in 1890, so that the latter is now the oldest 
house in the trade; and its address, 39, 
Paternoster Row, is the same as when it 
started. The present Thomas Longman is 
the fifth Thomas Longman. It was his 
father who personally edited the ‘ Illus- 
trated New Testament’ ; and it was during 
his partnership that Macaulay received 
from the firm the historic cheque of 20,000/., 
on account of the profits of his famous 
‘History. In 1863 the firm acquired the 
copyrights of J. W. Parker, Son & Bourn, 
of 445, Strand, including Fraser's Magazine. 
In 1890 the business was incorporated as 
an unlimited company, of which the partners 
at that time are now the directors. 

The publishing house of John Murray 
is the next to be recorded. At Albemarle 
Street the fourth John Murray with his 
brother Hallam now reigns, and there is 
a fifth John Murray in the firm. 

The fourth house noticed is that of Smith, 
Elder & Co. This firm, formerly of 65, 
Cornhill, were originally Indian and colonial 
agents with a small publishing department. 
George Murray Smith, son of the senior 
partner, entered the firm in 1842 at the age 
of eighteen, and was at once placed in 
charge of the publishing business. His 
first book was R. H. Horne’s ‘ New Spirit 
of the Age.’ In 1846 his father died and 
Mr. Elder retired, so young George Smith 
had entire control, aided by his able literary 
reader W. Smith Williams. The works of 
Thackeray, the Brontés, and Mrs. Gaskell 
were published by him; and on the Ist of 
January, 1860, The Cornhill was launched 
under Thackeray’s editorship. Other 
authors include George Eliot, the Brownings, 
Matthew Arnold, and Anthony Trollope, 
not to mention those more recent. But, 
beyond all these, the nation owes to George 
Murray Smith a debt of gratitude for his 
patriotism in publishing at his own expense 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
completed in June, 1900. He died on the 
6th of April, 1901. The present principals 
are Mr. Reginald John Smith, K.C., and 
Mr. Alexander Murray Smith. 

The Macmillan firm is also the subject 
of a short notice. When Daniel, who with 
his brother Alexander founded the firm, 
died in 1857, Judge Thomas Hughes was 
asked to write a memoir of him, and in it 
a history of the firm appeared. Their first 
popular success was Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 


Ho’ in 1855, followed by ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days’ in 1857. The “Globe” 
Shakespeare appeared in 1866, when 80,000 
copies were sold almost immediately. 
In 1875 Green’s ‘Short History’ was 
issued. 

In 1898 the well-known house of Richard 
Bentley & Son was taken over by Messrs. 
Macmillan. As yet, no account of that 
interesting firm has been written, although 
I have often urged my friend Mr. Richard 
Bentley to give to the public some of the 
many literary treasures he possesses in his 
house at Upton. His father, George 
Bentley, will be remembered as one of 
the kindliest and most courteous of men, 
a perfect gentleman in manners as well as 
in heart. He did not enter the Burlington 
Street firm till 1870, and became head of it 
on the death of his father in the following 
year. In 1884 he took his son into partner- 
ship, and on him, owing to the delicate state 
of his father’s health, devolved the active 
management. George Bentley died on the 
28th of May, 1895, and although twelve 
years have passed, his memory is still as 
sweet as the June roses he loved so well, 
and he will be gratefully remembered for 
his noble, unselfish character and blame- 
less life. He was a frequent contributor to 
“that invaluable little paper N. & Q.’” 

A sketch of the Blackwoods is also given 
in The Bookseller, a full history having been 
already published; and an account of 
George Bell & Sons, founded in 1838. George 
Bell was the first publisher of *N. & Q., 
and his son, Mr. Edward Bell regards as a 
choice treasure a set handsomely bound. 
Mr. Daldy joined the firm in 1864, and 
the well-known “ Libraries”’ of Mr. Bohn 
were purchased for 35,0007. In 1867 the 
firm removed to Bohn’s old premises in 
York Street, Covent Garden. In July, 1873, 
Mr. Daldy retired. George Bell died in 
December, 1890, and his two sons are now the 
principals, Mr. Edward Bell being the 
present President of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1904 the business was removed to 
its new premises, York House. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus gave 20,0001. 
for the remaining portion of Bohn’s stock. 
The founder of the firm was John Camden 
Hotten, who acquired his knowledge of 
the book trade from Petheram of Holborn, 
a man of remarkably quiet and gentle 
manners, full of the courtesy of the old 
school; he never adopted the frock coat, 
but wore a dress (or body) coat. Hotten 
was a wonderful contrast to him, full of 
push and go. No doubt his visit to 
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America, where he remained for several years, 
was responsible for this. As The Bookseller 
states :— 

“He remarkable skill in feeling the 

pulse of the book market; every public event or 
topie of public interest found him prepared with 
the appropriate brochure. He paid special attention 
to introducing to English readers the best and 
newest in American literature; and he was bold 
enough to become Swinburne’s publisher when 
another house stopped the sale of his works.” 
Mr. Andrew Chatto, the present senior 
partner, is the son of the great authority 
on wood engraving; and associated with 
him are Mr. Percy Spalding, his son, and 
Mr. Philip H. Lee Warner. 

Three eminent booksellers have biographi- 
cal notice in the Jubilee record. Henry 
George Bohn, whose father was a_book- 
binder in 1795 in Soho, picked up in 1816 
some book bargains on the Continent, and 
started as a _ bookseller. The business 
rapidly grew, and after being in Henrietta 
Street for a time, he went in 1831 to York 
Street, Covent Garden, where he remained 
until, on his retirement, the premises were 
taken by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. In 
1845 he began his famous “‘ Libraries.” His 
stock of books was enormous, and _ his 
catalogue, published at a guinea, and 
compiled by Mr. Charles Edmonds, was 
regarded with wonder at the time of its 
issue. He was a frequent caller on my 
father at Wellington Street, and during the 
agitation for the repeal of the paper duties 
—an agitation to which Bohn was strongly 
opposed—they would be in the House of 
Commons at the same time, returning home 
in a cab together, my father chaffing him 
as to the success of his opposition. During 
my father’s last illness Bohn showed much 
kindness, and often came to me to ask about 
him, all old differences being forgotten. 
Bohn died at Twickenham on the 22nd of 
August, 1884, aged eighty-eight. 

Bernard Quaritch was an assistant of 
Bohn’s. He set up for himself in a small 
way at 16, Castle Street, Leicester Square ; 
the house has recently been added to 
vanished London. In 1860 he removed to 
Piccadilly. He soon became known as the 
purchaser of rare and famous books. At 
the Hamilton Sale he bought to the extent 
of 40,000/. The Bookseller article states 
that, although ‘‘ sometimes rough and 
uncourteous to outsiders, he was much liked 
by those who knew him better. I can testify 
as to his kindness in lending his treasures 
to those with whom he knew they would 
be safe. A friend of mine asked him about 
a scarce book he wanted for reference. 


Quaritch at once lent it to him, although its 
value was 400/. As a publisher he did little, 
but he will be long remembered as having 
published the first edition of FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam. He worked to the 
last, and died on the 17th of December, 
1900, being succeeded in the business by 
his son, who is as enterprising in his pur- 
chases as his father was. At the com- 
mencement of last year the business was 
removed to Grafton Street, the fine premises 
looking down to St. James’s Palace. 

The third firm of booksellers noticed is 
that of Sotherans, founded by Thomas 
Sotheran. In 1841 he took into partner- 
ship his son Henry whose great energy 
rapidly increased the business. In 1856 Mr. 
George Willis (at that time one of the 
largest booksellers in London, his windows, 
full of literary treasures, under the Piazza 
at Covent Garden, attracted many literary 
loungers) joined Sotheran’s, thus putting a 
stop to the great competition between the 
two firms, which had run up prices of choice 
books tremendously at auction _ sales. 
Henry Sotheran, who ultimately bought 
Willis out, died in 1905, and now his son 
Henry Cecil Sotheran is the sole proprietor. 
It will be remembered that it was through 
the firm of Sotherans that Mrs. Rylands 
(whose death is just announced) purchased 
the Althorp Library in 1892 for something 
over 200,000/., Messrs. Sotheby acting as 
agents for Earl Spencer (9 S. iv. 326), and 
the late J. Arnold Green representing Mrs. 
Rylands. 

Section VIII. of the Jubilee number is 
devoted to trade changes during the fifty 
years. On June 3rd, 1858, Edward Moxon, 
the poets’ publisher, died, and the name 
no longer exists as that of a separate firm. 
Edinburgh knows Adam & Charles Black 
no more, and the firm now occupies the 
former Soho Bazaar in Soho Square. Black- 
woods remain true to Edinburgh, but have 
a branch in Paternoster Row. Chamberses 
do the same, and it is pleasant to record 
that, notwithstanding its Jong life of over 
seventy-five years (the first number was 
issued on the 4th of February, 1832), 
Chambers’s Journal, under the able editor- 
ship of the grandson of Dr. Robert Chambers, 
is as vigorous and prosperous as ever. 

Jackson & Walford, whose premises were 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, published among 
their books Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ London 
Prisons.’ In 1868 the business was trans- 
ferred to Hodder & Stoughton, and is now 
carried on at Warwick Square. The firm 
are the publishers of The British Weekly 
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and of The Bookman, so successfully estab- 
lished by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 

The Oxford Press in 1858 published 
through Parkers of Oxford, but in 1863 
the agency was transferred to Macmillans. 
This arrangement terminated in 1880, and 
now the whole of the publications of the 
Press are issued under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Frowde, who was appointed manager 
in 1874. 

That most successful publisher Nicholas 
‘Triibner was in 1858 in business in Pater- 
noster Row, moving later to Ludgate Hill. 
He died in 1884, leaving a large fortune, 
the result of his own indomitable exertions. 
He was in 1858 one of the most energetic 
men in the Row, and in summer, in his suit 
of white or brown holland, he formed a 
complete contrast to his brother publishers, 
clothed in their usual sombre colours. 

Many other changes are recorded, but 
space does not admit of reference to them. 
A facsimile in miniature of the first number 
of The Bookseller accompanies the Jubilee 
issue; it is beautifully printed, and the 
small type is perfectly clear. It contains 
complete lists of works recently issued by 
one hundred and twenty-nine publishers. 
Among trade changes it announces that 
“Mr. Edward Lacey, who some years ago 
retired from his old-established business 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, has found a life 
of leisure so irksome that he has returned 
to London and recommenced business on 
Ludgate Hill.” It is announced from 
America that trade is recovering from the 
panic, and that several houses have resumed 
payment. Sampson Low, jun., who had 
been deputed by the London trade to repre- 
sent its interests in New York, had returned, 
““ having accomplished his mission in a most 
satisfactory manner’’?; and_ report 
showed that ‘* none of the consignors would 
sustain any loss.” First on the obituary 
list comes Mark Lockwood, senior partner 
in the Simpkin & Marshall firm. He was a 
man of great judgment as to the real 
merits of a book, and his opinion of a new 
work had considerable weight with other 
purchasers. He worked early and _ late, 
and long after the Row was deserted his 
solitary lamp might be seen shining upon 
the trees opposite to the windows of the 
room now occupied by his grandson, Mr. 
Crosby Lockwood. 

In addition to The Bookseller, Whitaker 
projected in 1874 the ‘ Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature, now issued every 
three or four years in two huge volumes. 
The index to the 1906 edition extends to 


over 900 pages, and contains more than 
160,000 references. 

The portraits in the number are excellent, 
and include Joseph Whitaker, his son 
Vernon, William Longman (1813-77), H. G. 
Bohn, Henry Sotheran, that sturdy veteran 
Mr. Edward Marston, and my father. There 
is a slight mistake in the article on ‘The 
Abolition of the Taxes on Knowledge.’ 
The advertisement duty was never sixpence. 
Mr. Gladstone would have reduced the tax 
from one and sixpence to sixpence, but 
my father’s strong opposition to this 
was successful, and the tax was entirely 
abolished. 

In 1868 Whitaker founded the most 
famous of his publications, ‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack,’ which has made Whitaker a 
world-wide name. He lived to see all his pro- 
jects fully successful, and as The Atheneum 
stated in its obituary notice, in addition to 
the spirit of enterprise he manifested in 
business affairs, he was in his own home a 
quiet, painstaking student, and was de- 
servedly elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. His large library, exceeding 
20,000 volumes, included a selection of 
antiquarian literature, and he possessed 
choice copies of a good many rare editions. 
He died on the 15th of May, 1895, at his 
house, White Lodge, Enfield, four months to 
the day after the death of his son Vernon ; 
and on the following Saturday, in accordance 
with his special wish, the funeral took place 
from the office of The Bookseller, his body 
being laid to rest in Norwood Cemetery. 
All who knew him cherish his memory, 
feeling that never was there a more true 
and faithful friend than Joseph Whitaker. 
Punch paid tribute to him on the 25th of 
May :— 

Gone! His praises to rehearse 
Might engage a friendly verse. 
Time, for whom he did so much, 
Surely dealt with gentle touch 
With this man of lucky star. 


Millions now would feel the lack 
Of the wondrous Almanack. | 


One might say of our lost brother, 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Good and useful as was he, 

“*Time shall throw his dart at thee.” 

I am sure that all our readers will join 
with me in hearty congratulations to George 
Herbert Whitaker, the editor of The Book- 
seller, and to Cuthbert Wilfrid Whitaker, 
editor of the ‘ Almanack,’ on this anni- 
versary. Their next celebration will be the 
Jubilee in ten years’ time of ‘Whitaker.’ 

JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
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THOMAS SHAKESPEARE, HiGH BAILIFF AT 
ALCESTER.—The following interesting item 
may be noted from a report, in The Bir- 
mingham Daily Post of 15 January, of the 
annual Court Leet and Court Baron of the 
Marquis of Hertford, held at the Town Hall, 
Alcester, on the previous day :— 

“Mr. W. G. Facer (high bailiff) presented his 
accounts for the past year, showing that on the 
town account there was an adverse balance of 
14/. 6s. 7d. That was accounted for, to a large 
extent, by the erection of boards in the Town Hall 
with the names of past. bailiffs inscribed thereon. 
After considerable trouble he had found that the 
first Court Leet was held in Alcester in 1299, when 
Roger was the bailiff; and it appeared that who- 
ever was elected to the office from that date on to 
1530 bore the same title. In 1530, he found, the 
high bailiff was Thomas Shakespeare, and an ex- 
amination of his will showed that there was no 
doubt that he was an uncle of the immortal bard.” 

A. F. R. 
Mr. JoHn T. Pace sends a cutting on the 
subject from The Leamington Spa Courier of 
17 January. ] 


Krine’s ‘CLASSICAL AND FoREIGN 
QuoraTions.’ (See 105. ii. 281, 351; iii. 
447 ; vii. 24.)—Among the ‘ Adespota’ given 
in Mr. King’s book is ‘‘ Breve gaudium ”’ 
«No. 3024). 

The unknown author of the ‘ Octavia’ 
amy in editions of Seneca’s Tragedies 

as (Il. 198-290) :— 
Et hance levis fallaxque destituet deus 
Volucer Cupido. Sit licet forma eminens, 
Opibus superba ; gaudium capiet breve. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Univ. Coll. Aberystwyth. 


Keats, CorTES, AND BALBoA.—A passage 
from Keats’s sonnet ‘ On first looking into 
Chapman’s Homer’ is given in ‘ Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations,’ p. 181; and although 
an error at the end of it has been already 
pointed out (having been noticed by a 
greater poet), it may be worth while to 
refer to it here. The passage runs thus :— 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacitic—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Palgrave, in his ‘Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics’ (notes), tells us that 
Tennyson had pointed out to him that 
Balboa was really the person referred to ; 
and, indeed, Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa ob- 
tained the first sight of the Pacific from a 
peak in Darien on 25 Sept., 1513, about 
five years before the first expedition of 
Cortes to Mexico. De Sélincourt, in his 
edition of Keats, remarks in a note (p. 399) 
that the poet “ either consciously or un- 


consciously transferred the story to Cortez, 
whose portrait by Titian had much im- 
pressed him’’; and he gives reasons for 
thinking that the poem must have been 
written early in 1815, when Keats was in 
the twentieth year of his age, and about 
five years after he had left the Rev. John 
Clarke’s school at Enfield, in the library of 
which was Robertson’s ‘ History of America,’ 
where he would find an account of Balboa 
and his first gaining a view of the mighty 
western ocean. About four years after- 
wards he was cruelly put to death by the 
order of Davila, the new Governor. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY TRAVELLING.— 
In an old vellum-covered commonplace 
book of the early seventeenth century, which 
has just come into my possession, I find the 
following curious memorandum :— 

Account of the Expenses of Joseph Higginson’s 
Journey from London to St. Germer, in France :— 
To Cash given him by Mr. Bennet for his 

To Dinner and Coach Hire ... a, aks 
To Fifteen Days’ keep at sea at 2s. per day 
To Expenses at Dunkirk and from thence 

To Cash and other Expenses furnished by 
Mr. Seauvage to him at Calais ae 


Oo ROW 


& Srow 
coro 


£6 17 
Received the contents hereof in full. E. Eastham. 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


to 


*Hummine Ate.”—‘‘ Humming ale” is 
nearly a thing of the past, and the phrase is 
hardly ever heard. I can remember when 
the call for ale in an ale-house was for 
“humming,” and “none of your small 
beer.” I once heard one of my father’s 
men, after taking a horn of home-brewed, 
say, “‘ Well, that’s a hummer, and no mis- 
take,’’ and he put his ear to the partly filled 
can, fresh from the barrel, to hear the 
‘*humming.” Ale is an ancient beverage. 
I wonder how long the word “* humming” 
has been applied to the drink. 

RatcuirFe. 

Worksop. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ gives quotations for ‘humming 
ne 7 (1675) and “humming punch” (Fielding, 

40a). 


PERRY: THE BEVERAGE. — In 1175 


Richard de Luci, in his account of the 
ferm of Windsor (Pipe Roll 21 Henry II. 
vol. ix. m. 2 [1897], 137), credits himself 
with 6s. 8d. paid “‘in Custamento vini & 
Pirati & Licere.” Q. V. 
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Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Fasian Sociery.—What is the origin of 
this society’s title ? I conclude that it is 
from the Roman general, but am not sure, 
and think I have heard other explanations. 

HIPPOCLIDES. 


[By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Society 


we are able to quote the motto on Fabian Tract | 


No.7, ‘Capital and Land,’ sixth edition, revised, 
which reads as follows :— 

“For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius 
did most patiently when warring against Hannibal, 
though many censured his delays; but when the 
time comes you must strike hard, as Fabius did, or 
your waiting will be in vain, and fruitless.’ 


VANDEN-BEMPDE Famiry.—I should be 
glad of any genealogical information about 
this family. John Vanden-Bempde, of Pall 
Mall, Middlesex, and of Hackness Hall, co. 
York, had an only daughter and _ heiress 
Charlotte Van Lore, who married first the 
Marquess of Annandale, and secondly Lieut.- 
Col. John Johnstone (killed at Carthagena 
in 1743). 

Whom did John Vanden-Bempde marry ? 
In Betham’s ‘Baronetage,’ iv. 303-4, his 
wife is called Temperance, daughter of John 
Packer ; whilst in the ‘Stemmata Chiche- 
leana,’ No. 468, she is said to be a daughter 
of one Judge Burton, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Berkeley of Spetchley, 
co. Worcester. When did he die, and where 
was he buried ? 

Charlotte’s elder son assumed the name 
and arms of Vanden-Bempde by Act of Par- 
liament in 1793, and was ancestor of Lord 
Derwent. W. G. D. FLretcuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


“WHAT YOU BUT SEE WHEN YOU 
HAVEN'T A GUN.”—A very common saying 
hereabout is “‘ What you but see when you 
haven’t a gun.” It is brought in when a 
tale is being told in which the teller lost an 


fortune — probably by giving the wizard- 
world accurate information. What forms 
{of this superstition are yet to be found in 
the British Islands ? 

| The French have a proverb to the effect 
that ‘counted sheep are eaten by the wolf,” 
but our “ Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatched” has a different  sig- 
nificance. 

The ancient Romans believed that to 
reckon things too accurately was unwise ; 
and the captains of David’s host must have 
been of the same mind, for, though his word 
prevailed against theirs, Joab and the rest 
of them were against numbering the people. 

W. 


Rocers oN A HiGHLAND FortTRESS.— 
What is the name of the ‘“ shattered for- 
tress’? mentioned by Rogers in 1. 41 of his 
poem ‘ Written in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, 1812’? Are any ruins of it still 
left ? ALEX. Russet, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


Rixes on Hovses.—In Cambridge and 
the near neighbourhood there are thirteen 
houses with iron rings arranged beneath the 
eaves, firmly fixed to the roof-plate. The 
houses are mostly cf the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the rings, so far as I can gather, 
are intended to be used to pull upon with 
ropes and firehooks in case of fire. Are these 
rings local, or found in other places ? and is 
there any evidence, besides tradition, as to 
their use ? GEORGE WHERRY. 

5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


Cox. Conyers Darcye’s REGIMENT OF 
1660.—I have what purports to be a 
commission on parchment, dated 5 Nov., 
1660, in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Charles II. from Thomas, Lord Fauconberge, 
Baron of Yarome, Viscount Henknowle, 
Lord Lieutenant of his Majesty’s County 
Palatine of Durham, and of the North 
Riding of the county of York, to John 
Smith, as ensign to Capt. Ralph Atkinson’s 
company of foot, in Col. Conyers Darcye’s 
Regiment, under ‘“‘my” command as Lord 


opportunity through lacking the where- 
withal for taking advantage of it. Is it) 
used elsewhere in this or any corresponding | 
form ? THos. 
Worksop. 
[We have heard this or something like it in many | 
parts of England. | 


COUNTING BRINGING ILL-Luck.—In some 
parts of Europe the ancient belief survives 
that to number things exactly brings mis- 


Lieutenant of the North Riding of the 
county of York. Can any one give me 
information about the regiment ? Hitherto 
my searches have been unsuccessful. 

J. D. Bucxton. 


Sr. Austin’s CHuRcH: ARCHBISHOP WHIT- 
cirt. — Having occasion. to refer to the 
records of the above church, in which it is 
stated that a stone in the chancel had an 
incription relative to the body of George 
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Whitgift, Esq., ‘‘ one of the natural brothers 
of Archbishop Whitgift,” who, it is said, 
“deceased in 16]1,’’ I am curious to know 
who was his mother. In the Archbishop’s 
statutes of his most charitable erection and 
endowment of the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity at Croydon, he calls this George 
Whitgift his brother; and elsewhere, if I 
remember aright, he speaks of him as his 
half-brother. 

From the inscription on the stone above 
referred to, it would appear that the Arch- 
bishop had more than one _ illegitimate 
brother. 

Perhaps one of your readers will be able 
to supply me with the information desired. 

ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 


‘THat Reminps Me.’—In or about 1870 
a work was projected by J. C. Hotten, the 
publisher, under this title (of which the 
printed prospectus lies before me). Was it 
ever issued ? Although partly of the same 
nature, it must not be confused with the 
excellent volume of stories published, with 
the same title, by Sir Edward Russell some 
twenty years later. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


‘THE WATCH AT THE SEPULCHRE. —Could 
you kindly help me to trace a poem, ‘The 
Watch at the Sepulchre? It begins :— 
From East to West I’ve marched beneath the 

Eagles. 

T had it some time ago in manuscript, but 
lent it to a friend; and, like the umbrella or 
book, it was not returned. A. Wraaa. 


TRUCKEE.’—In a poem entitled ‘The 
Red Thread of Honour,’ by Sir F. H. Doyle 
(1810-88), there occur these lines :— 

Then flashed at once, on each wild clan, dismay, 

Lord of their wild Truckee. 

I am unable to find the meaning of 
“Truckee ’’ in any available reference book, 
consequently the meaning of the passage is 
obscure. Could any of your readers explain ? 


PowLETtr oF Sompourn. — The High 
Sheriff for Hampshire in 1783 was William 
Powlett Powlett of Sombourn, near Stock- 
bridge. To which branch of the family did 
he belong ? and did he marry a Miss Probyn 
of Newland, Glos. ? G. BrigsTocKke. 


Canats IN Naval WaARrFARE.—Will any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ able to assist me, be so 
kind as to mention for my information and 
reference any cases in which important 
belligerent uso has, in history, been made of 


canals? There are also, I believe, several 
cases in which warships have been hauled 
overland, which I should be glad to be put 
in a position to look up. 
Dovetas OwEn. 
9, Wilbraham Place, S.W. 


‘THE Danpy’s Batt.’—When I was a 
child, my grandmother used to lend me, 
amongst other books she kept specially for 
children, one with the above title, which 
was a great favourite with me and my 
contemporaries. It wasa thin paper book 
with delightful coloured _ illustrations, 
published, I think, by Messrs. Darton ; but 
who was the author of the story—which 
was in verse—I know not. It began :— 

Dr. Pillblister and Betsy his sister 
Determined on givinga treat, 

So their cards they sent out 

For a party and rout 

At their house in Great Cavendish Street. 

The Jast time I remember it was in 1848, 
when my grandmother died. I imagine it 
was, with many other delightful old books 
she had, given or thrown away. I wonder if 
any of your readers can recall the book, or 
tell meif it has ever been republished. I 
believe a copy of it was exhibited some time 
during thesixties amongst other “toy books ” 
at the South Kensington Museum. I would 
gladly secure a copy of it if I could, if only 
for the sake of showing my grandchildren 
what was then thought an amusing skit on 
manners and fashion in very early Victorian 
days. E. D. 

[Tue Rev. JouN Pickrorp stated at 10S. iii. 16 
that ‘ The Dandy’s Ball’ was included (but without 
author’s name) in A. W. Tuer’s ‘Old-Fashioned 
Children’s Books,’ published in 1900.] 


PARAVICINI OF NotriIncHaM.—The burial 
registers of the parish of St. Mary, Notting- 
ham, contain the two following entries :— 

18 March, 1727/8. Berceni, wife of M* George 
Paravicini. 

26 March, 1735. Mr? George Paravicini. 

These representatives of an ancient 
Italian family are, I believe, the only ones 
whose names figure in the annals of 
Nottingham. Though the foregoing entries 
fail to support the assumption, the local 
tradition is that Mr. George Paravicini was 
a count. He built a row of houses, yet 
standing, known during the eighteenth 
century as Paravicinis Row, but now 
forming one side of Count Street. His 
business in Nottingham remained unknown 
until recently, when there turned up a 
chance reference, in a document of 1724, 
to ‘‘Mr. Paravicini’s Glasshouse.” This, 
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the first Nottingham glassworks, was 


situate at one end of Paravicini’s Row, | J! 


and gave name to “ Old Glasshouse Lane,” 
the present Southwell Road. The building 
of the factory (shown on old views of the 
town) and the contiguous row of property 
seems to indicate that George Paravicini 
was a man of some means, and _ the 
assumption is that he came to Nottingham 
purposely to found the business. But no 
memorial is known to have been erected 
to his memory, so possibly he died in 
humble circumstances. Nothing beyond 
his name appears to be on record locally, 
for which reason I venture to ask if any 
reader can supply information from other 
sources as to who George Paravicini of 
Nottingham actually was, and whence he 


came. A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


‘Hartty Catcutra’: ALLU- 
stons.—Can any of your readers assist me 
with particulars as to Revel’s machine 
and “ Mrs. Southgate’s beautiful lawns at 
Chertsey’ ? 

Also, who are the authors of the following 
quotations 

1. Whose nice discernment, Virgil-like, is such 
Never to say too little or too much. 

2. Not of themselves the gay beauties can please. 
We only can taste when the heart is at ease. 


All four allusions occur in ‘ Hartly House, 
Calcutta,’ a novel of eighteenth-century life 
in Bengal, published in 1789. 

H. E. A. Corton. 

186, Adelaide Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


Petits CHEvAUXx,” A GamME. — When 
and by whom was this game invented ? 
According to The Greenock Advertiser of 
August, 1818, Mr. John Allan, of Penicuik, 
had constructed 


“a curious machine which impels two horses round 
a circle. The horses and riders have the exact 
attitude, and apparently all the animated emula- 
tion of a well-contested horse-race, and have this 
necessary characteristic that even the maker of the 
machine cannot tell which of the horses will gain. 
To the curious in horse-racing the invention is 
peculiarly interesting, as in hal enithan they can 
enjoy the pleasures of a good horse-race with com- 
fort at their firesides. With a little more trouble, 
it might occasionally be converted to a fox hunt by 
affixing the necessary appendages of huntsmen and 


hounds.” 
R. 8. B. 


JOSEPH WIGGINS, DISCOVERER OF THE 
Kara Sea Rovre to Srserta.—This 
notable explorer was born at Norwich, 
3 Sept., 1832, and died 13 Sept., 1905. 
A biography—‘ The Life and Voyages of 


Joseph Wiggins, F.R.G.S., by Henry 
ohnson—was recently published by John 
Murray of Albermarle Street. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where Wiggins 
was buried, and also give the inscription 
on his monument ? 


FREDERICK T. HiBGAME. 


CHARLTON THRUPPE.—I want information 
regarding the parentage of Charlton Thruppe, 
who died in October, 1748, and is mentioned 
in the obituaries of both The Gentleman’s and 
The London Magazine, and in that of 
Musgrave with the addition of “See 
Thorpe.” He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Hon. and Rev. Robert Booth, Dean 
of Bristol 1708, and sister of Nathaniel 
Booth, fourth and last Lord Delamere of 
that line. NEVILLE Bayty. 


YALE UNIVERSITY: SEALS WITH HEBREW 
INscriPtions.—Looking over The Musical 
Times for September, 1902, I found a repro- 
duction of the seal of Yale University, con- 
taining the words ‘‘ Urim and Thummim” 
in the original square Hebrew lettering. 
What I should like to know is whether 
Yale has turned out more distinguished 
Hebraists and theologians than any other 
American seat of learning, and whether 
there are any other foundations not 
specifically Jewish in composition, in this 
or any other country, having a seal of 
which Hebrew forms an important ornament 
and distinguishing feature. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Mayo oF PoutsHot, Wu.ts.—Is anything 
known of the parentage of the Rev. William 
Mayo, Vicar of Romsey, Hampshire, from 
1690 to 1727 2 On the tablet to his memory 
in Romsey Abbey it is stated that he was 
**of Poulshot, Wilts.’’ He married Elizabeth, 
sister and coheiress of Roger Gollop of 
Stanbridge, and by her (who was buried at 
Romsey 27 Dec., 1722, aged fifty-six) left a 
son, John Mayo, buried at Romsey, 16 Nov., 
1734. 

In the Visitation of Wiltshire, 1623, is the 
marriage of Thomas Mompesson of Corton 
(Wilts) to Joan, daughter of Edward Mayoe 
of Funthill. Joan’s grandson George Mom- 
pesson signed his name to his pedigree in 
1623, and at that time had a son and heir 
aged five. A Rev. Daniel Mayo was Rector 
of Michelmersh, near Romsey, from 1759 to 
1768. Also, in the charity reports for 


Poulshot in 1733 is a donation of 20/. from 
Daniel Mayo; and on 24 Nov., 1829, the 
Rev. Charles Mayo (apparently Vicar of 
Huish’ left 100/. in charity to the parish of 
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Beeching-Stoke, Wilts. These clerics do not 
appear in the Oxford or Cambridge records. 
A Mr. William Mayo was married at 
Fontmell Magna on 24 May, 1784, to Miss 
Hannah Still of Compton (see Winchester 
and Salisbury Journal, May, 1784). 
F. H. 8S. 


Highwood, Romsey. 


Hutt Rattway Reporr.—Can any of 
your readers kindly tell me where I can 
consult a report of the Hull and Selby Rail- 
way presented to the meeting of shareholders 
for 1841 ? WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Royal Institution. 


Replies. 


THE WINSTON SHAKESPEARE 
PORTRAIT. 


(10 S. ix. 68.) 


Dr. KRUEGER’S protest against the in- 
clusion of this portrait in the ‘ Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch’ is well founded. Last year the 
English and American papers were flooded 
with paragraphs and reproductions of this 
portrait, emanating from an imaginative 
North-Country journalist, stating that this 
portrait had been “ discovered ’’ and guaran- 
teed by me, as well as by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods, as a portrait of Shake- 
speare, and that that firm had estimated 
its value at 4,000/. In reply to an inqui 
of mine, Messrs. Christie disclaimed all 
knowledge of the picture. 

The facts are these. Learning that years 
ago the portrait had been sent to the 
National Portrait Gallery, and to the 
Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford, I begged 
the owners to send me a photograph of it, 
on the receipt of which, in response to their 
inquiry, I expressed the opinion that, as 
far as I could judge from a photograph, 
the picture seemed to belong to the time, 
i.e., about the year 1600. On that slender 
basis the whole story was built up by the 
paragraphist, who doubtless calculated that 
when he had planted his fiction the inevitable 
contradiction would come too late to inter- 
fere with his enterprise. I have since seen 
the picture, and affirm that although it 
is an interesting one (the head far better 
drawn and painted than the doublet), 
I see no reason for imagining that it repre- 
sents Shakespeare. Much importance has 
been attached to the fact that the initials 
are on the back; but the present 
owner tells me that she remembers her 


father cutting them on many years ago 
in order to record the fact that some people 
thought it might be a portrait of the poet. 
During the last twenty years the picture 
has been submitted to the National Portrait 
Gallery no fewer than four times by the 
owners or their friends. I may add that 
a short article by me on this subject ap- 
peared in the May number (1907) of 
Putnam’s Monthly Magazine. I shall tell 
the whole story in the exhaustive volume 
on the portraits of Shakespeare on which I 
am now engaged. M. H. SPIELMANN. 
21, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 


Mrs. JULIA STRETTON, AUTHORESS OF 
“THE VALLEY oF A 
(10 S. viii. 149, 253, 313; ix. 54).—Since 
the appearance of the reply at the last refer- 
ence but one, sent by the Hon. KaTHLEEN 
Warp, I have received a letter from her 
in answer to a request for information con- 
cerning Mrs. Stretton. Enclosed in her 
letter was one from Miss R. H. Beddoes 
of Hesterworth, Aston-on-Clun, a_ lady 
somewhat distantly related to Mrs. Stretton, 
and a great-niece of Maria Edgeworth. I 
have also received a letter from Capt. 
Walter de Winton of Maesllwch Castle, 
Glasbury, grandson of Mrs. Stretton. 

This lady was one of the large family 
of the Rev. John Collinson: his portrait 
and that of his wife are drawn in ‘ The Valley 
of a Hundred Fires.’ She married first 
Walter de Winton of Maesllwch Castle, and 
was the mother of Sir Francis de Winton. 
Her second husband was Major Richard (?) 
Stretton. Admiral Collinson of The Haven, 
Ealing, was her brother. 

Her Christian name was Julia. It appears 
to be improbable that she had also the name 
of ‘ Cecilia,’ as given at the last reference 
by Mr. Tuomas, as Miss WarD in 
her letter to me says: “I have called there 
[i.e., The Haven] on Miss Cecilia Collinson 
(now dead), a younger sister of Mrs. Stret- 
ton’s’’ ; see also her reply (viii. 313). 

One of Mrs. Stretton’s sisters married 
Archdeacon de Winton, a cousin of Mrs. 
Stretton’s first husband. One of her books 
was ‘The Queen of the County,’ in which 
(so Miss Beddoes believes) the authoress 
was the heroine. Her grandson tells me 
that “in her young days she was beautiful, 
and all her life an exceptionally charming 
woman.” Miss Beddoes says: “‘She was 
a very beautiful woman.” 

There appear to be some slight errors 


in Mr. TuHomas’s interesting reply (ante, 
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. 54). Maaslough should, I think, be 
Maesllwch. Possibly it was spelt anglice 
phonetically by many people in former 
days. As I have pointed out, Julia is more 
probable than Julia Cecilia. Walter de 
Wilton should be Walter de Winton. I am 
not certain about Major Stretton’s Christian 
name. Capt. de Winton believes that it 
was Richard, but does not suggest Richard 
Willtam. 

Mr. Tuomas is mistaken in saying that 
Hesba Stretton (7.e., Hannah Smith) first 
wrote in 1866. According to the table of 
*contents”’ in ‘The Nine Christmas Num- 
bers of ‘‘ All the Year Round”’’ (no date, 
but published 1870 at the latest), and accord- 
ing to the edition of the said Christmas 
numbers published in 1907, Hesba Stretton 
wrote ‘The Ghost in the Clock Room’ 
in ‘ The Haunted House,’ 1859, and ‘Another 
Past Lodger relates Certain Passages to 
her Husband’ in ‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy,’ 
1864; and ‘ Not to be taken for Granted ’ 
in ‘Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, 1865, 
as well as ‘ No. 4 Branch Line, the Travelling 
Post Office,’ in ‘ Mugby Junction,’ 1866. 

Mrs. Elmsley, who was not the authoress 
of ‘ The Valley of a Hundred Fires,’ was pro- 
bably not of Maesllwch Castle. 

The object of my query at the first refer- 
ence was to get at the name of the writer 
of ‘His Portmanteau’ and ‘ His Hat Box’ 
in ‘Somebody’s Luggage’ ascribed to ‘* The 
Authoress of ‘The Valley of a Hundred 
Fires.’”’ It is strange that neither in the 
reprint of ‘The Nine Christmas Numbers 
of “ All the Year Round,” ’ 1870 (or about), 
nor in the new edition of last year, is the 
name of the authoress (Mrs. Stretton) 
made known ; and that in neither republica- 
tion is the pseudonym “ Hesba Stretton” 
identified as Hannah Smith. The identifica- 
tion is to be found in Allibone and the 
‘London Library Catalogue.’ Halkett and 
Laing’s ‘ Dictionary ’ calls her Sarah Smith. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


VICOMTE DE Crémarn (10 S. ix. 50).— 
The query probably refers to Adrien de 
Montluc, Comte de Cramail (or Caraman or 
Carmaing), one of the wits of the Court of 
Louis XIII., born 1571, died 1646 (I cannot 
at present verify the dates). He was the 
grandson of the famous soldier and memoir- 
writer Blaise de Montluc. He married 
Jeanne de Foix, daughter of a Comte de 
Cramail, and thus acquired this title. He 
also became Prince de Chabannais, in suc- 
cession to a grand-uncle of that title. A 


favourite of Henry IV., he spent twelve | 


years in the Bastille in the next reign for 
intrigues against Richelieu. A Gascon by 
family and in wit, he lived much at 
Toulouse, near to Foix, of which he was 
governor. Germain de Lafaille, author of 
‘Annals of the Town of Toulouse,’ says of 
him incidentally, in a biographical notice 
of the Toulousan poet Goudelin :— 

““The Count of Carmaing withdrew from Court 
to reside in this town, about which most of his 
eg was situated, besides his governorship of 
foix. He was one of the most accomplished 
noblemen in the realm; he had infinite wit and 
much learning, together with extreme politeness. 
As he was passionately fond of the society of 
literary men, his house was the meeting-place for 
all men of learning and wit: amongst these was 
Goudelin, whom the Count honoured with particular 
friendship, which lasted all his life. I have heard 
say that during his imprisonment in the Bastille, 
whither he was sent under the ministry of Cardinal 
Richelieu, he often amused himself by reading the 
oet’s verses and explaining them to M. de 

assompierre [the Marshal, a_ fellow-prisoner], 
who enjoyed them greatly.” 

The biographical letter in which this 
passage occurs is prefixed to most of the 
later editions of Goudelin’s ‘ Ramelet 
Moundi’ (‘Sertum Tolosanum,’ ‘ Bouquet 
Toulousain’). I have the Amsterdam 
edition of 1700 containing it. The excellent 
edition of Toulouse, 1887, also contains a 
reproduction of the frontispiece of the first 
edition, Toulouse, 1617. In this plate the 
arms of Montluc appear: 1 and 4, a fox 
(apparently) rampant; 2 and 3, a globe. 
I may mention that the word “ Moundi” = 
Toulousain, is derived from Raymond, 
the name of the Counts of Toulouse. 
The “lengo d’O”’ dialect of the city and 
its district is still ‘‘la lengo Moundino”’; 
Goudelin's works were written in it, and the 
first two of the four ‘Floureto’ were 
dedicated to “ magnific, gran ede tout brabe 
seignou, Adrian de Monluc,” his titles 
following at length. Montlue wrote the 
*Comédie des Proverbes,’ 1618; ‘Jeux de 
l’Inconnu,’ 1630 (acollection of quips and 
smart sayings) ; also ‘ Pensées d’un Solitaire.’ 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Hyéres. 

COLERIDGE ON THE ORIGIN oF ‘ CuHRIS- 
TABEL’ (10 S. ix. 27).—It would appear as 
though Mr. Battey-KEMPLING were under 
the impression that Mr. E. H. Coleridge had 
omitted all mention of the pocet’s reference 
to the influence of Crashaw’s ‘Hymn to 
St. Theresa’ when the second part of 
‘ Christabel’ was written. If so, I would 
direct his attention to the following extract 
from p. 18 of Mr. Coleridge’s edition of the 
poem, which was published last year under 
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the authority of the Council of the Royal | 
Society of Literature, and which is, I pre- 
sume, the edition to which Mr. Baritrey-. 
KEMPLING refers :— 

‘Lastly, Coleridge’s somewhat mysterious admis- 
sion or explanation that Crawshaw’s ‘verses on 
St. Theresa (Since ’tis not to be had at home, she’! 
travel to a martyrdome,’ &c.) were ever present to 
rnd mind whilst writing the second part of ‘ Chris- | 
tabel ”—if, indeed, by some subtle process of the 
mind, they did not suggest the first thought of the 
entire poem,’ acquires some force and meaning if | 
lines 319-22, ‘ For she doth smile, and she doth weep, | 
Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- | 
ness,’ &¢., may be assigned to the second division | 
of the poem (see Allsop’s ‘Letters and Conversa- | 
tions,’ 1836, i. 195-6).” | 

The late J. Dykes Campbell also refers to’ 
Coleridge’s statement in his Notes to his 
edition of the ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1893. 

If Coleridge were in any way indebted to | 
Crashaw’s poem, it would seem to be more. 
to the ‘* beautiful delicacies of language and 
metre”’ than to the subject, between which 
and that of ‘Christabel’ it is difficult to 
trace any resemblance. | 

S. BurreRworTH. 


RaInE ISLAND (10 S. ix. 48) was named 
after Capt. Raine of the ship “ Surry,” 
who in that vessel made several voyages 


to and from Australia early in the last. 
| 


century. On one of his homeward voyages 


(by way of China) he sailed through Torres | 
Straits (November and December, 1814), | 


entering the dangerous labyrinth of reefs 


by what was afterwards, and is still, known Jerome, in Mat. xxiv., ic 
| vivamus, quasi die illo iudicandi simus.” 
| 


as the *‘ Raine Island Passage.” 
Epwarp A. PETHERICK. 
Streatham. 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERIO (10S. 
ix, 22).—Whatever St. SwITHIN writes about 
is always most fascinating. I am more than 
ordinarily interested in the contribution to 
the literature of the ‘Merchant ’; yet I have 
my doubts regarding the correctness of the 
statement that ‘“‘ Sala was a name borne by 
Venetian Jews in the fourteenth century.” 
Thope St. Swirxry will favour us with the 
grounds of this belief, because we shall then 
have at last discovered where Shakespeare 
got the cryptic name of Shylock, which is 


obviously a corruption of Sallock’’ 


“little Sala ’—whatever that may mean. 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 


Corp Harsour Lane (10 S. ix. 68).— 
I hope I may be forgiven, notwithstanding 
the editorial protest, for recurring to this 
subject. I read the previous discussion 
with much interest, and some time after- 


wards came across a valuable piece of evi- | 


dence on the subject, not (I believe) pre- 
viously referred to. I intended to have 
sent it to ‘N. & Q.,’ but I “ put it off.” 
My idea on reading it was that it took the 
question out of the category of the disputed. 
If it has, in fact, not been already referred 
to, I think at any rate it should be added 
to the list. It will be found indexed in 
Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places,’ 1863. 
Dovetas OWEN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
ix. 49).—‘‘ Ex porrecto labello”? in Mr. 
Pickrorp’s first quotation should be ea- 
porrecto labello. The words are taken from 
Persius, iii. 82. 

I doubt whether a definite author could 
be assigned to 

Disce ut semper victurus, 

Vive ut cras moriturus, 
about which W. T. L. inquires. The 
maxim of the second line in particular is a 
commonplace of extremely frequent occur- 
rence. Very many examples of the same 
thought in varying forms lie gathered in 
that great seventeenth-century treasure- 
house, Gataker’s ‘Commentary on Marcus 
Antoninus’ (vii. 29, and ii. 5, li. 11, iii. 12). 

Instances are Seneca, Ep. I. xii. 8, “Sic 
ordinandus est dies omnis, tamquam cogat 
agmen.” Musonius, ap. Stobeum, i. 83, 
pay mpobeuevov adriv as 
quotidie 


The antithetical form of the couplet 
resembles 
Ut moriens semper vivas : 
semper vive ut moriturus, 
quoted from a monument in S. Pietro, 
Bologna, by Nathan Chytreeus, * Variorum in 
Europa Itinerum Delicie’ (ed. 3, 1606, 
p. 189). Compare also John Owen’s epi- 
taph on an atheist (Ep. i. 28) :— 
Mortuus est quasi victurus post funera non sit : 
Sic vixit tamquam non moriturus erat. 
The words about which AsTaRTE seeks in- 
formation are from Pope’s ‘ Rape of the 
Lock,’ i. 41-2 :— 
Know then, unnumber’d Spirits round thee fly, 
The light Militia of the lower sky. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


| (Mr. E. Yarptey also thanked for reply on Persius.} 


Nonsgurors: Rev. BengAMIN Way (108. 
‘vill, 229, 277, 297, 414).—‘N. & is 
'nothing—or rather the facts stated in it 
-are nothing—if not accurate. I know 
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something of Bridport and of the Way 
family still in existence in its neighbourhood, 
namely, at Bradpole; but I have never 
yet heard that that ancient borough was 
in Devon, as stated by Mr. ARKLE at the 
penultimate reference. There have been 
several attempts of late years to filch Lyme 
Regis away from Dorset in order to swell 
the list of Devonian watering-places, which, 
as this town is situated close to the great 
landslip of the thirties, might not be sup- 
posed to be so difficult a task; but I do 
think that the capital of West Dorset, some 
nine miles to the east, might be allowed to 
be spared the horrors of another such a 
catastrophe. 

I have heard it stated that the distin- 
guished Australian lawyer Chief Justice 
Way came of the same old Dorset stock. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


INDEX oF Piacre-Names (10 S. ix. 47).— 
I shall be much obliged if J. B. 8. will state 
the exact title of the index published by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and where 
it can be procured. Is it fuller than the 
‘Postal Guide’ or than the table in ‘ The 
Clergy List’ ? H. N. ELLacoMBe. 


The information given by J. B. S. being 
somewhat indefinite, it may be permissible 
to point out the ‘Index to the Population 
Tables of England and Wales’ (part of the 
report of each census), which contains an 
alphabetical list of all parishes and named 
districts in South Britain. The published 
price is not excessive (that for 1891, C. 7216, 
was ls. 9d.); and the book may often be 
obtained second-hand. Q. V. 


THE Perreau Broruers AND Mrs. Rupp 
{10 8. viii. 361).—In The Carlton Magazine, 
vol. iii. p. 569, January, 1794, there is the 
following paragraph :— 

“Mrs. Rudd of Perreau whose adven- 
tures have so often been the subject of publick 
curiosity, seems fated to end her career in New- 
gate. She is now absolutely living in that wretched 
prison with a man whose appearance bespeaks 
misery in the extreme! He is confined on the 
debtor’s side, and she seldom stirs out of the place 
in which they sleep.” 

This paragraph probably was copied from 
one of the newspapers. 

Horace BLeackley. 


St. ANDREW’s Cross (10 S. viii. 507; 
ix. 32).—Mary Overy seems to think 
that the saltire in the arms of Rochester 
is directly related to that in the Scottish 
flag. Indirectly, it no doubt is; but the 


direct reference for both is to the labarum 
of Constantine, so generally taken in the 
West as the ensign of Christianity. In 
some form or other, as simple saltire or as 
cross keys or crosiers, it is borne by a 
majority of the episcopal cities ; and in their 
flags by Scotland, Ireland, Burgundy, and 
Russia. As to the colours, those of Scotland 
were fixed by the alliance with France, just 
as those of Burgundy were by the alliance 
with England, and those of Ireland, at a 
much later date, by her connexion with 
England. Of what St. Patrick had to do 
with it I have no explanation to offer. 
J. Lavucuton. 


NaMeE-PuzzLE IN Earty SPENSER (10 S. 
ix. 48).—I should conjecture the name of 
the author of the puzzle to be Lovegood, 
or Lovegod (=Ama Deum). The letter e, 
which is common to the preceding words, 
may be his initial. The introductory note 
should be printed as five (rather faulty) 
iambic senarii. H. E. D. Buakiston. 


Tue Mrnor Inns or Court (10 S. viii. 
428).—Although not dealing with Admission 
Registers, the special object of my search, 
the following, transcribed from one of 
Thorpe’s Catalogues of MSS. (circa 1834), 
is of interest :— 

Middlesex. Gray’s Inn, together with Staples 
Inn and Barnard’s Inn, London.—Collection of 
documents relating to those three Societies, partly ° 
distinct and partly general, as the two latter are 
the Inns of Gheoeaty belonging to the former, the 
greater portion on parchment, consisting of Returns 
to the Boll-Money as raised by Acts of Parliament 
in the reigns of William, Mary, and Queen Anne; 
appointments of Preachers to Gray’s Inn ; accounts 
of the rents, assessments, and certificates ; amounts 
of Batchelors fees; Land Tax Subsidies, &c. In all 
upwards of twenty documents, the whole original 
and authentic, signed and sealed by the persons 
appointed, curious and interesting collections, 
3) 13s. 6d., 1698-1702.” 

This is just the kind of “lot” that would 
have been bought by Sir Thomas Phillipps 
of Middle Hill or Sir C. G. Young; but I 
cannot trace that it passed into the possession 
of either. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BCRIVEZ LES INJURES,” &c. (10 S. viii. 
489).—I, too, well remember, as a maxim 
occurring in a French Reader, ‘ Ecrivez 
les injures sur le sable, mais [or et] les bien- 
faits sur le marbre’”’?; but I do not know 


whether it is a quotation from any French 
author. 

There are current proverbial expressions 
of a reverse character, and possibly this 
may have been written as a sort of contra- 
dictory precept. 


Examples of these may 
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be seen in Bartlett (p. 43, ed. 1889) and in | 
Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations’ (Cassell, 
1907), pp. 185, 205, 206, and 809. 
C. LAWRENCE Forp. 
Bath. 


“ SPELLICANS”’ (10 S. viii. 449; ix. 15). 
—In Stirling’s ‘Annals of the Artists of 
Spain,’ vol. ii. chap. xiii., mention is made 
of Maria Louisa, first queen of Charles II. 
of Spain, ‘‘ playing with him for hours to- 
gether at Spilikens.’ She died in 1689, 
after having been little more than two 
years in Spain. 

. E. R. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


None of the answers have given another 
name, 7.e. “ jack-straws,” because the game 
used to be played in farm-houses with 
straws. It is also called push-pin. 

We recently got a set of “ Russian spilli- 
kins.’ They are small models of the 
samovar, &c., with three hooks to the 
set, extremely difficult to get up. 

M. POoote. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


I am obliged for the replies printed, 
also for those forwarded from the office 
of ‘N. & Q. It is curious that so little 
is known about “spellicans” in some 
parts. I had shown mine to people likely 
to know, also to dealers long in the trade, 
without result. The dealers’ opinion, as 
well as the opinion of others, was that they 
were used as hairpins, when hair-building 
was of a much more elaborate nature than 
now is the case. In The Illustrated London 
News of 28 December last, p. 946, are de- 
picted some “twenty centuries old knick- 
nacks,” and in the toilet section are hairpins 
which are singularly like the “ spellicans” 
under notice. Of the spellicans I have, 
one only is hook-shaped ; another is shaped 
like a bow. The highest number is xxx, 
of which there are two shaped alike. 

THos. RatTcLiFFE. 

Worksop. 


“PaRSLEY Peet” (10 S. viii. 508).— 
Some account of this will be found in 
Baines’s ‘ History of the Cotton Manu- 
facture in Great Britain’ (n.d.). 

Printed calicoes were in use long before 
Peel’s time. . Ss. B. 


JosEpH Hume’s Ancestry (10 S. ix. 70). 
—Hume’s father was master of a coasting 
vessel that sailed from Montrose, where the 
future politician was born in 1777. The 


different success as the result of his traffic, 
for we learn that after his death the widow 
had to fight strenuously for the support 
of her large family. ‘‘ She kept,” it is said, 


| ‘a little stall in the market-place, for the 


sale of brown ware, cheap delf, and other 
articles of ‘crockery,’ as such goods are 
called in Scotland.” It may be added that 
there are other Humes in the country than 
those that connect directly or collaterally 
with the noble house of Home. See Ander- 
son’s ‘ Scottish Nation,’ vol. ii. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


‘Esmonp’: Sip oF THE PEN (10 S. ix. 
67).—Surely this is not dear old Thackeray’s 
slip, but Mr. Wiiicocr’s own. He must 
have read hastily, and rushed into print 
still more hastily. Thackeray was asking 
a question, much as if he were to say, ‘‘ Does 
a river run up a hill ?”’ 

J. Y. W. MacAtister. 


‘“ FATHER OF HIS CountTRY”’ (10 S. ix. 
70).—As an appellation popularly conferred 
upon Washington, it has, I think, been 
found impossible to trace its first application 
tohim. It was applied to Marius the Roman 
who, B.c. 102 and 101, won signal victories 
over the Northern barbarians. Marius, 
however, declined the distinction, and it 
was afterwards given to Cicero on the sup- 
pression of the conspiracy of Catiline. It 
was bestowed upon several of the Cesars 
(among whom were Julius Cesar and the 
Emperor Augustus), but often undeservedly; 
upon Cosmo de’ Medici; and upon Prince 
William of Orange by the Dutch (1533-84), 
who called him ‘‘ Vader des Vaderlands” 
(see preface to Putnam’s ‘ William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange,’ 1895). When the cele- 
brated Genoese naval commander delivered 
Genoa from the oppression of the French 
yoke, he was, in 1528, honoured by the 
Senate with the title of the “father and 
saviour of his country,’ which is, I believe, 
inscribed on the base of his statue in the 
city of Genoa. Washington was also called 
by his enemies the “stepfather of his 
country.” J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


ROTHERHITHE (10 S. viii. 166, 316, 374, 
514; ix. 75).—As far as I can understand, 
we are referred to the two charters printed 
by Birch as Nos. 577 and 578. But what 
have these to do with Rotherhithe, except 
by way of blunder? In the former and 
better copy there is a mention of “Aitheredes 
hyd”; and there is a title, which I take 
to be a mere endorsement such as is often 


skipper would appear to have had but in- 


made in a later hand by some ignorant 
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” | . 
person, spelt “‘ Retheres hide.” It is of no and she flourished at the time of Casanova’s 
value, and cannot be right ; for the emphasis visit to England, which, of course, took 


in the former name was on the ‘ 4th-” 
and emphasized syllables remain. 


The other charter, No. 578, reads ‘‘ Athe- 


; place in 1763. 


| 
| 
| 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘** Port arms” (10 S. ix. 66).—In reply to 


redys hythe,”’ with a comma of division | W. 8., may I suggest that it seems unneces- 


(says the editor) after the at, and an ex-. 


punction of theh. That is to say, the scribe 
first of all copied ‘‘ Aitheredes’”’ as ‘‘ Athe- 
redys,’ merely changing the 4 to A, and 
e toy; and after that he (or more likely some 
one else) divided it as ‘‘ At heredys,” and 
then, by expuncting fA, produced ‘“ At 
eredys.” Neither of them has ‘“ Edred,” 
which is Stowe’s spelling with reference to 
Queen Hithe. This later charter is marked 
‘** Retherhithe,” turning the older “hide” 
into ‘“‘hithe.’ The correction to “‘ hythe”’ 
in the charter itself is doubtless right, 
because a hithe seems to be described ; but 
it is a far cry from “ A®thelredes,” as it 
should be, to “ Rother.” I cannot accept 
it. W. SKEAT. 


Str Henry Docwra (10S. ix. 31, 58, 76). 
—He was, as stated by Mr. Dow inc, the 
second son of Thomas Docwra of Putteridge, 
Herts, by his first wife, Jane, daughter and 
coheir of Sir William Periam, Lord Chief 
Baron (see ‘ Visitation of Cambridge,’ p. 45, 
comp. with that of Herts, p. 49, Harl. Soc. 
vols.). He was knighted at the Azores by 
the Earl of Essex, 7 Oct., 1597; created 
Baron Dockwra of Culmore, co. Derry, in 
the Irish peerage, 15 May, 1621; and died 
18 April, 1631 (G.E.C.’s ‘Complete Peerage ’). 
Henry Doewra, son of Edmund and Dorothy, 
was probably a cousin. 

I find no trace of a Sir Thomas Doewra, 
Kt.; but Theodore, son of Henry, Lord 
Dockwra, was knighted in Ireland by Lord 
Falkland, 1 Jan., 1622/3 (Shaw’s ‘ Knights of 
England’). He succeeded his father in the 
peerage, which became extinct at his death. 

W. D. Pink. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND (10 S. viii. 443, 
491).—In the reference to “la proxénéte 
Wals,” quoted by Mr. Prerpornt in his 
interesting article, it appears to me highly 
probable that Casanova has made another 
mistake in nomenclature. The only person 
whose name is at all similar is Mother Welch, 
with whose identity students of the period 
will be familiar. If pronounced Walch, 
as it is sometimes spelt, it would not be 
strange that a foreigner should write it 
“Wals.” This famous “ abbess” had a 
“nunnery” in Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 


| 


sary to adopt Elton’s quaint and cha- 
racteristic etymology for this expression ? 
The word, at that time, was good English, 
either for the verb ‘to carry” or for the 
substantive “carriage” (you remember 
Milton’s “* His port was more than human”’); 
and, as most of our military expressions 
were derived from the Norman or French, 
its origin seems to me quite clear. 
J. Y. W. Mac 


Lire tN Bompay (10 S. viii. 508).—An 
unmarried native of Liverpool, who recently 
resided for some years in Bombay, ones 
told me, in the course of conversation, 
that the cost of living there was much below 
the English standard, caste for caste. Com- 
pared with his earlier mode and expense, 
he found that a guinea per week, including 
the services of a male servant, provided 
for him comparative affluence there. 

With regard to work, he found it advisable 
to rise very early, and get through most 
of the day’s toil before breakfast, on account 
of the heat. Won. JAGGARD. 


GIFFORDS OF KING SOMBORNE, HAMPSHIRE 
(10 S. viii. 489).—Sir Henry Gifford (d. 1592-3) 
of King Somborne, by his wife Susan, 
daughter of Henry Brouncker of Earlstoke, 
Wilts, and widow of Robert Halswell (d. 1570) 
of Halswell, Somerset (she was sister of Sir 
Henry Brouncker, Lord President of Munster, 
father of William, Viscount Brouncker), had 
issue William, who d.s.p., 1597; Richard, 
of whom presently; Henry, buried at 
Romsey 2 Dec., 1643; John; Anne, 
married, 1, Sir John Portman (d. 1612), 
Bart; 2, Edward, Popham (d. 1640-41) of 
Huntworth, and died in 1637; Dorothy ; 
Catherine; Bridget, wife of Sir Hercules 
Paulet ; and Elizabeth. 

Richard succeeded to King Somborne on 
the death of his brother William in 1597; 
he was knighted in 1603, and died c. 1647. 
He married his first cousin Winifred, 
daughter of Sir Henry Wallop, and had 
issue Richard; Henry, born about 1611; 
Winifred ; Anne; and Susannah (b. 1605; 
d. 1628), wife of John St. John (d. 1627) of 
Farley Chamberlayne. Richard, the eldest 
son, died about January, 1662; his children 
were: 1, Richard, who died in 1679, 


leaving an only daughter, Jane; 2, Gabriel ; 
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and, 3, Dutton Gifford of Hursley and 
Wooley Green. Mrs. SuckiineG at the above 
reference deals with Dutton Gifford’s first 
wife and her daughter. His second wife 
was ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt,’ to whom he 
was married at Popham on 31 Oct., 1695, 
and by whom he had issue Elizabeth (b. 1698; 
d. 1770); Richard (b. 1702; d. 1769); 
and Frances (b. 1705; d. 1772). Dutton 
Gifford died 16 Oct., 1722, aged 66, and 
was buried at Farley Chamberlayne. On 
his tomb is a shield with the arms of Gifford 
(Arg., ten torteaux, 4, 3, 2, and 1) impaling 
Hunt (On a bend cotised, between two water 
bougets, three leopards’ heads). 
ALFRED T. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


CREMATION IN 1769: HoNnoretra PRATT 
(10 S. ix. 10, 76).—The earliest rocord I 
find of Honoretta Pratt, whose cremation in 
1769 has been referred to by Mr. A. F. G. 
LEvESON-GOWER, is among the Prerogative 
Grants, Ireland, and appears as a licence 
of marriage between John Pratt, parish of 
St. Peter’s, Dublin, arm., and Honor Brooke 
of the same parish, directed to the minister 
of St. Peter’s Church, 8 June, 1705. Their 
daughter Mary, who married Sir George 
Savile, was mother of Sir George Savile, 
8th Baronet, F.R.S., to whom Thomas 
Sheridan, A.M., dedicated his ‘ Life of 
Swift,’ published first in Dublin in 1785. 
This Sir George, last of his line, died 10 Jan., 
1784, while that work was still in the press. 
In a postscript to the dedication, which 
proclaims him as the compeer of Swift in 
incorruptible integrity, inviolable truth, 
and steadiness in friendship, Sheridan dis- 
interestedly “‘ Consecrates to the memory 
of the dead, that tribute of praise, so justly 
due to the living.” A relation of Sheridan’s, 
Thomas Brooke, M.D., of Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square, Westminster, who 
died 18 Oct., 1781, mentions in his will an 
annuity of 2001. which he enjoyed from the 
Earl of Scarborough and Sir George Savile. 
This Dr. Brooke, who was a cousin of Henry 
Brooke, author of ‘The Fool of Quality,’ 
was in 1767 Censor, or examiner for licen- 
tiates, to the College of Physicians (London), 
and held also the appointment of physician 
to St. Luke’s Hospital for indigent lunatics. 

Although the inscription upon the monu- 
ment of Honoretta Pratt has been read as 
teferring to “ ....Brookes of York,” that, 
name, if properly cut, should have appeared 
as Brooke (of Ellenthorpe). 

The distinguishing characteristic mani- 
fested in common by Honoretta Pratt, Sir 


George Savile, and Dr. Thomas Brooke 

was undoubtedly an unusual consideration 

for the well-being of others ; and the purport 

of this act of cremation was quite in keeping 

with the tenor of the life of an exceptionally 

benevolent woman. J. N. Dow tine, 
67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


WENTWORTH Day, FirrH-MoNARCHY MAN 
(10 S. ix. 42).—Harleian MS. 1532 (Mundy’s 
copy of the Visitations of Berkshire in 1566 
and 1623) gives the pedigree of one who was 
evidently another Wentworth Day. He 
was son of William Day of Ockwells in Bray 
(died 1628) and Ellen his wife, dau. of Paul 
Wentworth of Burnham (“‘ Burnham Abbay,”’ 
Addit. MS. 14,314). The grandfather of 
this Wentworth Day was William Day, 
Bishop of Winchester (1529-97). 

In George E. Day’s ‘ Descendants of 
Robert Day, Pioneer’ (Northampton, Mass., 
1848), the above-named Wentworth Day is 
said to have been 
“ nerhaps identical with Wentworth Day of Boston, 
received into the church 12 Sept., 1640, ‘ with prefix 
of respect.’ Was perhaps the surgeon at Cam- 
bridge 1652. Had dau. Elizabeth, died aged seven, 
and ason Wentworth, bap. 13 Aug. 1643.” 

Tt is just as well, perhaps, that these different 
people of the same names should be dis- 
entangled. 

William, the eldest brother of Wentworth 
Day of the Berkshire Visitation, given as 
aged twenty-four in 1623, is said to have 
been a Parliamentarian, and killed at 
Edgehill 23 Oct., 1642. 

GEORGE F. T. SHERWooD. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Mince Pie anD PLtum Pupprne (10 S. ix. 
46, 73, 95).—‘* Hudibras’ (1663-4) contains 
many allusions to the dishes of the Common- 
wealth, and mince pies are not omitted 
(Part I. 227) :— 

Quarrel with mine’d pies, and disparage 

Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge.” 

A note in my copy, extracted perhaps 
from Dr. Grey and Mr. Thyer, observes :— 

“The religion of the Presbyterians of those times 
consisted principally in an opposition to the Church 
of England, and in quarrelling with the most inno- 
cent customs then in use, as the eating Christmas 
pies and plum porridge at Christmas, which they 
reputed sinful.” 

The learned Dr. Parr said, “Call it 
Christmas pie, madam, not minced pie, 
which is puritanical.” Theimmortal Horner 
was also eating a “Christmas pie”; and 
“the man in the south,” we are informed, 
“burnt his mouth with eating cold plum 
porridge.” Joun PicxrorD, M.A. 
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Crowe Famity (10 S. viii. 509).— 
Chauncy, vol. i. ‘Historical Antiquities 
of Herts, under Sheephall parish, states 
that Nich Taverner died in 1492, and that 
his son John married for his second wife 
Ann, daughter of Crow of Bilney, in 
Norfolk. Christian name is not given. 

John Crow was Vicar of Ashwell, Herts, 
in the seventeenth century. M. A. 


Two PRoverss (10 8S. vii. 407, 457; 
viii. 55, 136, 215).—Will M. P. kindly either 
give the pages of L’Intermédiaire alluded 
to at the second reference or mention the 
correct numbers? I have consulted the 
indices of the volumes named without finding 
the phrase in question, “Toujours (des) 
perdrix.” ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tue Gorpon TARTAN: ITS ORIGIN (10S. 
ix. 6).—The Gordon tartan is most certainly 
modern, and dates only from 1793, as Mr. 
BULLOCH suggests. A good many years ago 
I pointed this out when I wrote about the 
raising of Fencible Regiments in the North. 
Advertisements in the local press and con- 
temporary correspondence of that time 
enabled me to prove that these regiments 
were all raised by a species of conscription 
and with the aid of substantial bounties. 
For instance, William Tod, the Duke of 
Gordon’s factor, sent a circular letter to 
Highland gentlemen requesting their assist- 
ance in finding men for the Gordon High- 
landers; and he offered bounties ranging 
from sixteen to twenty-two guineas to each 
recruit. Particularly tall and handsome 
recruits could command a guinea or two 
extra. The Tod correspondence effectually 
disposed of the absurd canard that the 
Duchess of Gordon raised the regiment 
“with a shilling and a kiss.’ The Gordon 
tartan was first used by the 92nd Regiment. 
The Duke's family often wore the same 
tartan with this variation, that the ducal 
pattern had three yellow stripes instead of 
one; and Tod’s letters prove that this was 
one of the designs submitted in 1793 for 
the Duke's approval. M. 


MorTHERHOOD LATE IN LiFe (10 S. viii. 
449; ix. 57, 96).—The following passage 
bearing on this subject occurs in Southey’s 
‘Commonplace Book,’ Fourth Series :— 

‘“A MS. note in a copy of the coll. of verses on 
the Cotswold games, in the possession of Mr. 
Octavius Gilchrist, says: ‘Dr. John Dover was 
born in the sixty-second year of his mother’s age, as 
his own daughter now living (1747) attests, who is 
wife to Mr. Cordwell, the city carpenter.’ ”—P. 398. 


EDWARD PEACOCK. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles 
Polygenous to Premious. (Vol. VIL) Edited by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press;) 

THE great Dictionary continues to make very steady 

and satisfactory advance. The section before us 

contains 3,245 main words, and 4,701 in all, and 
includes several things which have been the subject 
of discussion in our own columns. We understood 
that the meaning of ‘pot-gallery” had heen 
ascertained, but a note now explains that “the 
suggestion that it was the outside gallery or balcony 

of a pot-house overhanging the river (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 

31 Aug., 1907, p. 172) appears to be set aside by the 

dimensions of some * pot-galleries’: see the 

quots. 

While admiring, as every one must, the wonderful 
collection of quotations supplied, we must express 
our surprise, as once before, at the apparent neglect 
of Tennyson, a supreme stylist whose use of words 
sometimes fills an obvious gap, and in other cases 
has greater claims, we think, to inclusion than the 
coinage of lesser authors. The words available in 
Brightwell’s ‘ Concordance to Tennyson,’ which does 
not cover the whole works, might at any rate be 
considered. In the a section we should have 
included *‘ A land of hops and poppy-mingled corn” 
(*Aylmer’s Field’, 31) ; and for “popular” =approved 
by the people, ‘‘ For these are the new dark ages 
you see, of the popular press” (‘The Ancient Sage,’ 

VI. 2), or ‘*And you, old popular Horace, 
you the wise Adviser of the nine-years-ponder’d 
ay” (‘Poets and their Biographies,’ 5). We 
note also “ Porch-pillars on the lion resting” 
(‘The Daisy’ 55), one of the many compounds in 
which Tennyson revels. We are glad to see that 
Tennyson’s Where Freedom broadens slowly 
down | From precedent to precedent,” is quoted, to 
which we may append the note in the new 
‘“ Eversley ” Tennyson (vol. i. p. 382): “has been 
frequently misprinted ‘ broadens slowly.’ My father 
never, if he could help it, put two s’s together, 
and the original MS. stood as it stands now” The 
correct order is given in the standard one-volume 
edition of Tennyson apie by Messrs. Macmillan. 
y have been found in poetry of 

he last century; ey. we recall i ‘eats’ 

GL 

taste these juicy pears 
Sent me by sad Vertumnus, a is fears 
Were high about Pomona ; 
and Browning’s quaint 
What porridge had John Keats? 

would have enlivened a rather dull esculent, which, 

however, is well illustrated from Seott’s ‘Old 

Mortality’ in the Scotch form of “ parritch.” 

Dickens is quoted for *‘ pounce,” but a more aggres- 

sive use of the word is well given in ‘Our Mutual 

Friend’ (Book III. chap. iv.). Mrs. Wilfer on the 

celebrated anniversary dinner says: “It is not the 

day, Lavinia, on which I will allow a child of mine 
to pounce upon me. I beg—nay, command !—that 


you will not pounce.” ‘‘ Prepostor” is an example 
of an article which has the best possible quotations. 
Words of general usage and no particular distine- 
tion we cannot expect searchers to record from 
authors of classic rank. Still, it seems worth 
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while to mention examples of such words from our 
own collections derived from the majestic prose of 
Gibbon. Thus, ‘‘ Along the shores of the Persian 
guif...... the Icthyopha, or tish-eaters, continued to 
wander in quest of their precarious foed ” (‘ Decline 
and Fall,’ chap. 1); ‘‘The teachers of ancient 
knowledge, who are still extant, had perused and 
compared the writings of their penne ” (ib. 
chap. li.) ; and (of Mahomet) ‘‘ the apostle was a 
mortal, like ourselves, and, according to his own 
prediction, he has experienced the common fate of 
mortality” (7b. chap. 1.). In days when the language 
is rapidly degenerating, examples from the best 
authors are of importance, and it will be readily 
understood, we hope, that we are gilding gold 


already retined in making a few possible improve- | 


ments in such additions as the foregoing. The work 
of the Dictionary is so thorough and remarkable 
allround that the editors may well regard a few 
extra examples as ‘‘wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.” 

This section teems with matter of interest. for 
everybody. The poly- compounds are a little dull, 
but once out of them we come on such words as 
“pomp,” “ pool,” poor,” ** poop,” 


dant instruction and, by the way, entertainment. 
Regarding ‘‘ potato” the ‘Journals’ of the Royal 
Society of 1663 and 1693 afford remarkable quota- 
tions. ‘‘Small potatoes”=“‘no great things,” is 
illustrated from Coleridge as well as the United 
States. Slang is not despised by the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
as is shown by the quotations given for ‘* pot- 
boiler” and “‘pot-hunter.” Powder” and ‘* power’ 
have long articles. ‘‘ Pragmatism” introduces the 
philosophy of which Mr. F. C.S. Schiller is so strong 
an advocate. The compounds of pre- occupy many 
pages. ‘* Premier” for the first minister of the 
Crown is taken back to 1726. 


The King over the Water. By A. Shield and 
Andrew Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 
James III., as the Jacobites called him—the 
Pretender, as he was nicknamed by the Whigs— 
was not only unfortunate in his life, but also 
unhappy in the treatment he has received alike 
from political essayists and the writers of romance. 
Something may, perhaps, be said in extenuation 
of the narrow-minded violence of the political 
partisans on both sides, living as they did with the 
shadow of civil war hanging over them ; but a large 
amount of charity is required to forgive those who 
still accept the prurient gossip of those far-off days 
when a Stewart restoration was by no means an 
Mr. Andrew Lang points out in his interesting 
preface that Thackeray in ‘ Esmond’ has accepted 
many of the baseless fables of the Whigs, and has 
treated James hardly and untruly in consequence. 
Thackeray was a weaver of romance, not a student 
of history, and in consequence of this limitation 
it is much to be regretted that he should have 
introduced real men into prominent situations in 
his pages. All extant evidence seems to prove 
that James was an ae ae man, untainted with 
a profligacy like that of the days of his uncle 
Charles II., or with the still more open violation 
of the decencies of life which surrounded him 
during the years he abode in Franze. He was a 
conscientious Roman Catholic, and we have evi- 
dence that cannot be gainsaid that, even for the 
sake of winning back the throne of Great Britain, 


“port,” “post,” and * og which supply abun- | 


'he would never have deserted what he believed to 
| be the truth. Few men have been so rigorously 
| truthful, and it was impossible to doubt his worc 
| when he pledged himself, if restored, to grant reli- 
| gious liberty not only to the Established Churches 
|of England and Scotland, but their Nonconformist 
| brethren also. That he believed in the divine right 
of kings, or, as it is more accurate to say, of here- 
| ditary monarchy, we may accept as certain, for he 

did not realize that this doctrine is one of the many 

dreams haunting our ancestors which were in a 
great measure to the Renaissance. 

Mr. Andrew Lang evidently has a great respect 
| —we might almost say an affectionate admiration— 
| for one who worked so untiringly and suffered so- 
much for what he believed to be the duty which 
God had laid upon him. He tells us that James’s 
“was a religious nature; his heart was set on a 
crown not of this world; his birth and traditions 
were the worst of his misfortunes. Reasonable- 
ness, self-control, a sad lucidity, and in his own 
words ‘a nice regard for truth and prudence ’ were 
his leading characteristics.” 

This work might perhaps never have been written 
had it not been for Mr. Lang, who induced Miss 
Alice Shield to devote several years to the study 
of ‘the Pretender’s” life in printed and manu- 
script sources. He tells us that “most of the 
research, and almost all the writing, have been ” 
hers, and that his part has been mainly that of 
supervision and concentration. We have read the 
volume with an amount of care with which 
reviewers are rarely credited, and have been well 
/repaid. Few living historians are Miss Shield’s 
equals with regard to the style in which she 
presents her facts and clothes her reasoning, and 
assuredly in one respect we have no one who is her 
superior, for she has avoided the smallest trace of 
She undoubtedly holds that James 
was ruled by conscience, and had a faculty (often 
almost wanting in men of far greater intellect) of 
rapidly distinguishing between right and wrong ; 
but we find no means of discovering what her con- 
victions may be as to the wisdom or folly of what 
many of our forefathers were wont to call “the 
Glorious Revolution.” This is an advance beyond 
those who, not content with chronicling what hap- 
pened, so far as they could see it, and showing how 
it has modified the times that came after, have 
persisted in treating their own personal convictions, 
derived from other sources, as if they were a part 
of ay material on which it was their vocation to 
work. 


The Nineteenth Century has this month several 
articles which deserve close reading. We do not 
think that Mr. H. W. Hoare’s eer on ‘ The 
Impotence of Socialism’ is particularly good; but 
Mr. J. G. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ workman’s view” on the: 
question, ‘Can the Working Classes Save?’ is 
mig sensible and well written, pointing to a 
drink bill of 110,000,0007. a year, which is said to be 
the workman’s share, and which might q to secure 
better food, clothing, and housing. Mr. H. H. 
Statham on ‘The Morality of Shakspeare’ has 
a most interesting subject, but too complicated for 
brief treatment. Much of the article consists of 
assertions that the words of this or that character 
are Shakespeare’s own opinions—assertions with 
which we frequently disagree. To speak of 


“ Falstaff babbling of green fields (I believe in the: 
existing reading),” seems to us odd. Mr. A. S.. 
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Herbert finds in ‘ The Fairy Mythology of Europe’ | 
memories of diminutive Finns; but he spoils his 
striking article by some wild derivations which 
would surprise modern experts in language. Lady 
Paget has some delightful reminiscences of her child- 
hood. Dr. Emil Reich’s ‘History and Character’ 
does not strike us as important. Mr. Hugh Childers 
reviews in vivid style the murder of Thynne in 1682 
by tools of Count Carl Kiénigsmarck. Mr. H. C. 
Corrance’s ‘ Vindication of Modernism’ would be 
more effective if it were written in a simpler style. 
Two more articles are noteworthy. Mr. J. H 
Barnes speaks some plain truths about the present 
stage se its failure. The actor is at fault, he thinks, 
because he spends so much time on social amenities, 
a taste fostered by personal journalism. Secondly, 
he does not go in for romantic or broad acting; 
and, thirdly, he despises and ignores tradition. 
Finally, the ‘‘ free list” at the theatres is a scandal. 
Prof. Churton Collins commends the foundation of 
schools of journalism at the newer universities, 
especially at Birmingham. He censures not a whit 
too strongly the degradation of modern journalism. 
But we venture to doubt whether any school, how- 
ever comprehensive, will suggest the necessity of 
good taste, with its attendant reticence, and an 
ideal, the two chief things needed, though it 
may reduce illiteracy of the more glaring kind. 
The Professor’s language in regard to Oxford 
and Cambridge we take leave to regard as over- 
strained. 

THERE is very little of literary interest in 7'he 
Fortnightly, except a pleasant article on Madame 
de Rambouillet and her sa/on by Mrs. M. C. Birch- 


enough. _In other ways, however, the number is 
full of interest. Dr. William Wallace in ‘A | 
Political Sidelight’ makes some remarks well 


worth the attention of the average reader, who, 
he states, is losing his interest in politics. Mr. 
Blatchford makes an able answer to Dr. Crozier’s 
challenge concerning Socialism. Mr. A. E. K 
has ‘A Plea for the British Composer,’ which is 
useful as mentioning some of our younger com- | 
posers who deserve notice ; but much of his paper 
seems to us wild in its conclusions and compari- 
sons. ‘The Dramatic Chaos,’ by Mr. H. M. Paull, 
discusses the case between the music-halls and the 
theatres concerning ‘*sketches,” and the Censor. | 
‘The Smoke Problem in Large Cities,’ by Mr. | 
J. B. C. Kershaw, is a practical paper, which | 
suggests that the Hamburg Preventive Society is | 
ahead of that in London. ‘Foreign Affairs: a 
Chronique,’ is interesting as usual. 


The National Review contains several political 
articles of its usual trenchant variety, and ‘ Episodes 
ot the Month’ is good reading. An Actor dwells 
on ‘Some Deficiencies of the Stage,’ which is now 
receiving plenty of advice and censure. Mr. 
Maurice Baring, reviewing ‘Sarah Bernhardt’s 
Memoirs,’ regards Phédre and Hamlet as her best 
characters ; we can endorse the first part of this 
verdict only. ‘American Affairs,’ by Mr. A. M. 
Low, is much more interesting than ‘The Future of 
the United States,’ by Mr. J. J. Hill, President of 
the Great Northern Railway, U.S.A. Lieut.-Col. 
Leetham does a real service in ‘Our Military | 
Historian,’ by pointing out the admirable quality of | 
Mr. J. W.Fortescue’s ‘ History of the British Army,’ 
now in progress, though he should not be so vague 
about the book and its author's name. It is a work 


which deserves classic rank. Miss Eva M. Martin — 


has some blank verse on 


Keeton | 


} the feelings of the blind 
which shows power, and maintains, on the whole, 


a high level of expression. 


In The Cornhill Mr. G. W. E. Russell writes on 
‘The Queen and the Whigs,’ a subject he treats 
with the assurance of the expert. Mr. W. P. 
Reeves writes effectively concerning ‘The All Red 
Route.’ Mr. Noyes has a poem on * The Lights of 
Home’; and Virginia Stephen reviews the book of 
the month, which is the memoirs of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Her criticism is striking, but not free from 
needless preciosity of style. Mr. A. W. Pollard is 
at his best in dealing with ‘ Indexes,’ being one of 
the most attractive and learned writers we have 
concerning all matters of bibliography.  ‘ Fisher- 
men’s Sorrows,’ by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, deals with 
some of the handicaps of a waning industry. The 
article duly mentions the attempt to introduce 
dogtish as an article of food, and suggests that they 
should be used to feed the poor in the slums during 
the winter months. These small sharks have in- 
creased marvellously, and something must be done 
to keep them down. It is interesting to notice that 
the conditions on which a good catch of herrings 
depends are the subject of a recent Parliamentary 
Paper. In the series ‘ At Large,’ Mr. A. C. Benson 
deals with ‘The Dramatic Sense,’ which is ‘an 
overwhelming sense of personal significance.” Mr. 
Benson here touches ground less trite than he has 
in some of his previous articles, and his summary is 
both penetrating and well written. The danger for 
the prophet of complacency is, as he points out, 
great. e is apt, as Leslie Stephen said, ‘‘to be 
a bit of a humbug, and at any rate a cause of 
humbug in others.” This is our quotation: Mr. 
Benson does not say or quote anything so incisive. 


The Burlington Magazine has a brief editorial 
article on M. Camille Groult and Berlin. Mr. 
Claude Phillips brings to notice some admirable 
examples of Reynolds’s art in * The Walker-Heneage 
‘amily.’ A well-illustrated article shows the fine 
quality of ‘The Dublin Gallery of Modern Art,’ 


| which owes much to the generosity of Mr. Hugh 


Lane. Mr. Lionel Cust continues his notes on ‘The 
Great Piece’ by Van Dyck. Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
describes a beautiful alphabet by Hans Weiditz, 
which is reproduced ; and Mr. Herbert Cook writes 
on Pacheco, the master of Velasquez. Two pictures 
from the Ashburton collections are among the other 
illustrations in an excellent number, full of interest. 
Weare pleased to notice that The Burlington always 
keeps an eye on art in America. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not 1ecessarily for pyb- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

D. M. R. (“Telegraph : Early Use of the Word”). 
—See 8 S. iv. 226, 336. 

J. PENDEREL-BropHURST.—Please send address, 
so that a letter can be forwarded. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 
FROM SAIL TO STEAM. CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS. 
LUDWIG THE SECOND, KING OF BAVARIA. 
THE DIARIES OF EDWARD PEASE, THE FATHER OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


SHEAVES. GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. A JACOBITE ADMIRAL. THE BLUE 
LAGOON. THE HISTORY OF AYTHAN WARING. THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN 
CASE, LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. THE LOG OF A LINER. 

RECENT VERSE. 


THE SPIRIT OF PARLIAMENT. ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. THE SECOND 
AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. BATH UNDER 
BEAU NASH. THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN OF TUDELA. DOD’S PARLIA- 
MENTARY COMPANION. DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE JUDICIAL 
BENCH. THE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO. 


MODERN PHYSICAL THEORY. SOCIETIES. 
VOL. III. OF FRENCH ART FROM WATTEAU TO PRUD’HON. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


A LIFE OF BISHOP BURNET. THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SIR H. D. WOLFF’S RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. THE HISTORY OF THE INCAS. 
THE HERITAGE OF DRESS. TWO FRENCH WRITERS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne ; Old-Age Pensions ; Human 
Justice for those at the Bottom; Elements of Psychology; Public Libraries ; Book-Prices 
Current; A Hundred Great Poems; Old English Plays; Sir Walter Scott; Ecce Homo; 
Burke, Lodge, Debrett, and Dod; Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled Classes; The Clergy 
Directory ; The Bookseller Jubilee Number. 

OUIDA. NOTES FROM PARIS. NOTES FROM BANGKOK. SALE. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Literature ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Vittorio Carpaccio; Rodin; Suppressed Plates; Burlington Art Miniatures ; 
Sheffield Plate; The Reliquary ; Works by Women Artists ; The Leicester Gallery ; Copies 
of Velasquez; The Society of Twelve; ‘Pompeii as an Art City’; The Aurelian Wall at 
Rome; Gossip; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—The ‘Ring’ in English; The Life of Sterndale Bennett; Leaves from the Journals of 
Sir George Smart ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Susannah, and some Others; Cupid and Commonsense; Her Father; The Orange 
Blossom ; Drama and Life. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


By T. RICE HOLMES. With 44 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Athenewm.—‘‘ The vast array of reading it displays shows no sign of hurry or of scamping a great 
subject...... This most learned and suggestive book.” 


BONAPARTISM. 


Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. By H. A. L. FISHER. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Two Lectures and a Bibliography. By A. L. SMITH. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT 
MINUTES, &c., OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY, 1635-1639. 


By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBURY. _ With an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. 
(Published under the Patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From 600 B.C. to the Muhammadan Conquest. 
Including the Invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. SMITH. Second Edition. With 
Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. net. (Immediately. 
Atheneum (First Epition).—* Mr. Vincent Smith may claim to have done a work which eminently 
needed doing......It is to be hoped that authors of manuals of Indian history will take due note of this 
achievement, and revise their compilations accordingly.” 


THE POETS—Geoffrey Chaucer to 
Alfred Tennyson, 1340-1892. 


Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (not sold separately). Vol. I. CHAUCER— 
BURNS. Vol. II. WORDSWORTH—TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. net. On Oxford 
India Paper, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—‘* We may say without hesitation that a student of this portion of English literature 


could not find a better guide.” 
THE OXFORD POETS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Edited by J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo, from 3s. 6d. On Oxford India Paper, from 5s. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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